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VALUE OF A GOOD SOHOOL-HOUSE. 


on 


NUMBER THREE, 


Tue festivities common to this season of the year remind us that we 
are social beings. Is there not in the good school house and its accompa- 
niments a fand of social wealth? We can not prize too highly that de- 
partment of eur being which calls for kindred souls to share our joys and 
divide our sorrows. The cheerful fire burning brightly on the hearth is 
reflected from the happy faces of the “ Home Circle,” all the more happy 
when intelligence finds expression there. Nothing adds more to the com- 
forts of home and the social joys of friends, than a body in whose every 
feature health discloses itself—a mind well stored with useful knowledge, 
and a heart beating with love to God and man. In the language of one of 
America’s most talented writers “ A cultivated man of reasoned opinions, 
of sober views and a considerate benevolence, is a spring of living water— 
the earth is greener and the air sweeter about him.” A people devoid of 
intelligence is devoid of homes. To our system of education we owe 
much of our social elevation. Icare not what a man’s condition in life 
may be, or what his occupation, his labor is sweeter to him, when he en- 
ters upon it with the feelings of a schoiar as well as of a man, and his rest 
at night will be the more welcome and refreshing, if he find it in the bo- 
som of a family, whose very look beams with intelligence. Who find de- 
light in haunts of vice forgetful of home? Answer, and you will strength 
en my assertion. 

It has been said that schools are very much what home is. It is true, 
but schools make the homes, and homes will therefore be very much what 
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schools are. As we value the blessings of social life, the joys of our fire- 
sides, and the love of our friends, it becomes us to look well to the sources 
of these blessings, these joys, this love, to guard well the fountain of 
kuowledge, our common schools. In the protection and perfection of our 
sehools, no more important agency is used than a good attractive School 
House. But aside from this indirect influence, comes another direct and 
powerful, Man’s thoughts are fashioned much by objects of sense around 
him. Oonfine any person from infancy in dens of filth, and his mind and 
heart will be overrun with vermin. Let him inhale foul air and noxious 
vapors, and he will evhale foul thoughts and curses. Let his eye rest upon 
nothing but what is disagreeable and unholy, and he will see in every fel- 
low man an object of hate and scorn. Let all he comes in contact with 
be squalid and filthy, and he will go forth into the world a leprous soul 
shunned and shunning all. Just in proportion as these circumstances at. 
tend him, will evil consequences follow. But the direct influence of a 
good school house can not be better illustrated than by that beautiful story 
in a copy of the Massachusetts Teacher of “‘ Freddy Gerrish and the Scra- 
per.” Itis briefly this, Freddy Gerrish, constrained by the Scraper and 
Mat and other like arrangements at the renovated school-house, procures 
a piece of hoop which shall serve as a scraper before the door of the house 
ot his careless and intemperate Father. A piece of sheep-skin serves as 
amat. Acleaner floor procures white wash for the ceiling and walls, 
which, to prevent incongruity calls for and obtains paint for the outside. 
Closets are constructed and the uncleanly hovel becomes a tidy cottage, 
Its owner lured thither by the home-like air leaves his haunts of dissipa- 
tion, and is saved to his family, because, as he expressed it—‘ Freddy's 
scraper had a tail toit.’ This may be an extreme case, but who can 
doubt that such results may flow and do flow from sources as trifling as a 
“ seraper.” Who has not seen the tobacco-chewer, who could, without 
any compunctions of conscience, discharge his filth upon an wnwashed floor, 
run round as if nearly crazy, to find, in a neatly carpeted room, a place 
suitable for a puddle of tobacco juice. Not that carpets or well washed 
floors are always safe, but they are so in a majority of cases. Neatness 
begets neatness. Let the school house be ever neat and attractive, and its 
silent infinence will be ever felt. It will appear in the outward manners 
and make its impress surely and firmly upon the inward thoughts. Neat- 
ness demands order, and both are absolutely essential to intelligence, re- 
finement and virtue, without which there can be no social enjoyment. 

It remains to consider the moral value of a Good School House. Oon- 
clusion next month. P. 

PLATTEVILLE, Dec., 1857. 
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EDUCATION: 
Its Motives, Metnops anp Enps. 


An Address at the Anniversary of Wyoming Seminary, Kingston, Luzerne 
Co., June 30, 1857. 


BY HORACE GREBLY. 


I come before you to-day with no elaborate address prepared ; for I think 
the speech which will best suit the occasion, will be one inspired by the 
occasion. The theme is of course the one, the only one, which would be 
fitting here and now; I need scarcely name it—Epvoation. Yet not as 
an advocate of Education am I here to address you; she needs no advo- 
cate here, or you would not be here to-day, All this vast multitude, gath- 
ered from distant homes, have come as her advocates. There is surely no 
need of dwelling on the value and importance of that which is the engross_, 
ing theme of thought and interest, with all I see before me. The intelli. 
gence, beauty and attention here collected, the hallsin view of which we 
are assembled, the addresses we have already heard, all the memories our 
young friends bear from this place, and all the hopes which beckon them 
to the future, are so many testimonials to the importance of Education. 
Bat, that we may bring our thoughts to some practical issue to-day, in- 
dulge me with your attention; and while my feeble voice can make you 
hear, and so long as your patience ought to be taxed, I will offer some re- 
marks as the fruits of my reflection and experience, on Epucation,—iTs 
Motives, MztHops anp Enps. 

The word Philosophy, in its proper and derivative meaning, denotes a 
love of wisdom or knowledge. But it is more commonly used in an ac- 
commodated and inaccurate sense, as indicating a system or circle of what- 
ever pertains or ministers to the intellectual needs of man. Taking the 
word in this, now its almost universal sense, we may say that the world of 
Philosophy has produced two great thinkers, Plato and Bacon, who, above 
all others, have been and continue to be kings in the realms of thought. 
Plato was acknowledged as supreme dictator of the human intellect for 
ages before Bacon wrote ; and, indeed, among scholars, in our colleges and 
academies, onr systems of education, and the literary world at large, the 
philosophy of Plato still wields a paramount authority. We may say that 
nine-tenths of the thinking world bow to him. These two names, then, 
raised on high, stand to-day as landmarks to all who go forth upon the sea 
of thought. 
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Plato’s philosophy begins by contemplating the soul rather than the 
body. It views man more as a pure spirit than as an agent in the mate- 
rial world. It deems the noblest work of education to be, not so much 
the workman as the man. Its objects are inward, and its means, there- 
fore, are chosen for their reflective action on him who employs them, not 
for their power in the world. But while Platonism thus builds on intui- 
tion, Baconism seeks its foundation in reason. It begins with facts and 
ends with fruits. It rejects everything from the beginning but clear, 
proved facts, and calls forth all the energies of its disciples in the search 
for practical, useful results. The Baconian idea regards man as placed on 
earth to be a worker ; and the true education as that which best fits man 
for his work. It therefore cuts off from youthful training everything 
which gives no promise of being turned to account in manly work. 

The civilized world, as I, have said, sat for more than fifteen centuries 
at the feet of Plato; receiving his words with as implicit faith as was giv- 
en them in his own school at Athens, And still his ideas prevail in our 
scholastic systems. Ask an old school professor of to-day, why he insists 
so much on the general study of the higher mathematics, the dead lan. 
guages, and such other branches as have no practical work to do in the 
hands of his pupils; and he is sure to answer you as an orthodox Platon. 
ist: To discipline the mind. This is the great aim of our college and acad 
emy systems. But since the general diffusion of the art of printing, the 
opposite or Baconian idea has been steadily gaining ground. And now the 
great question in which the educational mind of our own age is engaged 
ae is, whether this idea shall be adopted in the training system of the coming 
7 era. 

Baconism, then, commences with a careful, intelligent observation of 
facts. It assumes nothing; proceeds by strict induction; takes nothing 
for granted; and postpones all theorizing unti] by an adequate interroga- 
tion of facts, we shall be pointed irresistibly to the conclusion. The 
model Baconian of our own nation, and of what we may call our own age, 
in comparison with the vast extent of history, was Benjamin Franklin. 
He was not, indeed, a model man ; as a man his character had many faults . 
but we speak of him now only as a thinker, and in this light, he was a 
model Baconian. Other illustrious disciples of this school, however, be- 
long to these times; such as Fulton, Watt, Whitney, Morse, Daguerre, and 
many more. For this is the school of practical men who do the work. 

Now I too, in my poor way, avow myself a follower of Bacon. I would 
apply his touchstone to all our processes of education. I would affirm 

that the mind is disciplined best by its own proper work ; and not by mak- 
ing this discipline the great end. I would say to the farmer's son, poring 
over Greek verbs and Hebrew roots and accents; to the damsel of sixteen 
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wasting her sweetness on algebra and geometry, what do you propose to 
do with this, when you shall have mastered it? What is its use, its pur- 
pose, its end, so far as you are concerned? If you propose to turn it to 
some practical account, very well; but if you only acquire it with an eye 
to mental discipline, then I protest against it asa waste of time and energy. 
Action, action disciplines the mind; the acquisition of what we need to 
know, better than that we don’t need. 

Yes; I demand of education, and of every part of it, fruits. I test its 
value by the standard of practical utility. Let us learn jirst, at least, what 
we personally and positively need to know; afterwards, if ever, that which 
we can profit by, only as exercise or discipline. Let all our education re- 
cognize that we are here as doers, not as dreamers. Yet does this Bacon- 
ism not really affirm, as some say, the subordination of the man to the 
workman, the mental to the physical? It affirms for the latter a prece- 
dence in time only, not in importance. “ First the blade, then the ear; 
afterward the full corn in the ear.” The child must creep before it can 
walk, however decided the superiority of the latter mode of locomotion. 
We insist, then, that education should first qualify its subject for his work ; 
—that is, for a career of assured usefulness and independence ; because, in 
default of this, there is scarcely a chance that he can be morally good or 
intellectually great. Bread is not so noble as thought, but in the absence 
of food the brain is paralyzed or absorbed in the consciousness of hunger. 
Let every human being be first trained to an assured ability usefully to 
earn at least a livelihood, and thus shielded from the all but inevitable 
moral degradation of the dependent and the beggarly. Every man who 
has had, with myself, the sad experience and observation afforded by a 
residence for upwards of a quarter of a century, in a great city, will agree 
with me, when I say no sight is more pitiable than the educated men, 
having no means of support by their hands, either through ignorance, 
weakness or pride, who are huddled in its crowded populations. We see 
there a host of such waifs, intellectual wrecks, literally begging for a 
chance to coin their thinking faculties into food. Moral elevation is of 
course impossible to such men ; and they are the inevitable product of oar 
present school systems. 

We want a more practical, physical, industrial education, for many ur- 
gent reasons. Ist. To advance physical health, strength and longevity. 
2d. For the proper cultivation of the earth, and the development of its 
mineral and vegetable treasures. We have but begun in this age to know 
the wealth of nature. What is the present state of agriculture, the first of 
arts in time, the first in necessity? 8d. For improvement in machinery, 
in manufactures, and in household economy. 4th. To diffuse leisure and 
taste for study among the uneducated. It is a very common complaint 
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that thrifty, untaught farmers grudge the cost of a thorough education for 
their sons and daughters. Hodge, industrious and independent in his igno- 
rance, scorns his educated neighbor, who is but a drone and a beggar with 
it all. “I have succeeded well enough,” says he, “ without education; 
why shouldn’t my children do the same.” Now I realize and regret 
Hodge’s contempt for learning, but I cannot pretend to be surprised at it+ 
On the contrary, it seems to me most natural, and not very blameworthy 
For do but consider that the educated son or daughter too often returns to 
the paternal home with an ill-disguised contempt for its homely roof, and 
a positive aversion to its downright labor. Who would expect a sensible 
home-bred parent to relish and value such education ? 

That son is not truly educated who cannot grow more corn on an acre 
than his unlearned father, and growit with less labor. That educated daugh- 
ter has received a mistaken and superficial training, if she cannot excel her 
mother in making soap or cheese or butter. All these are chemical pro- 
cesses, in which her education should render her an adept, far beyond any 
untaught person. The educated lawyer, doctor or clergyman, whose gar- 
den is not better, (I do not say larger,) and his fruit trees more thrifty and 
productive than his illiterate neighbor’s, sadly discredits and damages the 
cause of education. The prejudice against muscular, physical labor is a 
product of barbarism and slavery. It ought long since to have vanished 
in the light of liberty and civilization. Of course, he who can earn ten 
dollars per day, as a lawyer, should not desert this to toil for a dollar per 
day asa plowman or canal-digger. This would be folly. But the lawyer 
or physician who cannot earn the ten dollars per day, nor one of them, and 
who stands idle, and runs in debt for his board, rather than plow or dig, 
has been very badly taught, and is 1 poor creature. Let each do his best; 
but let no man make his presumed ability to do something better, an ex- 
cuse for doing nothing. “Six days shalt thou labor,” says The Boox ; and 
there is hardly a commandment worse understood or worse heeded. Each 
of us is under a perpetual obligation to usefulness; and this is not dis- 
charged by the fact that we cannot find just the work we would prefer to 
do. Every one lounging around taverns, or idling in office, or waiting for 
some one to employ him as a lawyer, a doctor, or in some such capacity, 
and meantime doing the world no good, but living on the earnings of oth- 
ers, is a scandal and a clog to tho cause of education. 

Perhaps the great mistake is nowhere more general or more pernicious 
than in the education of woman. It is the destiny of woman, we care- 
lessly say, to preside over a household as wife and mother; and so it is the 
destiny of most women, but by no means of all. It is right that all should © 
be educated to fulfil nobly the duties of matronage ; but it is not well that 
any should be educated, so as to fit her for no other sphere than this, so as 
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to render her life as a maiden necessarily a defeat and a failure. Choice 
with some, disappointment with others, necessity perhaps with more ;— 
these consign thousands to single life. All must fill this sphere at least 
for a season. Why, then, should not all be fitted to exalt and adorn it? 
The position and sphere of woman is one of the themes which the thought 
of our age is pondering; and its meditations will not be fruitless. Greater 
freedom and wider opportunities for usefulness in muidenhood, a juster 
and more equal union in married life, these are the essential demands of 
the clear-sighted, and they cannot always be answered by misrepresenta- 
tion nor silenced by sneers. Pecuniary independence and self-support in 
single life are essential to woman, that she may spurn the degrading idea 
of marrying for a home and a livelihood. For, however proper the mar- 
riage state may be, surely an ill-assorted union is worse than none. 

To this end, woman must be taught and encouraged to do many things 
she now shuns;—raust be called out into God’s sunshine, and made a free 
producer of those fruits which are its noblest embodiments. The fine arts 
in all their phases, gardening, the vineyards, the manufactories, all must 
be annexed to her industrial domain, until it shall be impossible, as 
well as shameful, to exact of her teaching and other service at half the 
price which man receives for equal ability and equal efficiency. This is 
among the achievements immediately before us, and it is to be attained 
through a wiser and more practical Education. 

But in thus basing Education upon industry, activity, efficiency, I do 
not of course mean to confine it to material ends. Its feet are planted 
firmly on the earth, only that its head may be exalted to the skies. Let 
our educated youth be first capable, skillful, efficient, independent workers, 
in order that they may develop and evince a nobler manhood, a truer and 
sweeter womanhood, than we, their less fortunate predecessors and pro- 
genitors have been able to attain. Let them be armed at all points for the 
great battle of life, that they may carry thence grander testimonies than 
our feeble and unmailed arms were ever able to achieve. Let them be 
skilled in all forms of muscular exertion, so that they shall work out for 
themselves a genuine leisure for conquests in the dominiou of mind. Let 
them be inventors, thinkers, philosophers, poets not merely that they may 
coin their brain-sweat into bread, but that, having secured ample bread, 
they shall now be ready to labor intellectually for the good of their race. 

But would you have every one a mere delver? you ask. Yes, let every 
one delve till a way shall open before him to something better. Let men 
be called to intellectual work, because needed there, not because needing 
to be there. Let the relationship of literature to life be placed on a truer, 
more earnest basis. Now we hear a young man, trained in the prevailing 
system of Education, cry, “‘ Why may I not be an author, and thus earn 
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my bread?” And so he makes an earnest effort to enter the realms of Auth- 
orship, as Novelist, Essayist, even as Poet. But alas! no Poet ever ¢elib- 
erately sat down to write a poem for either bread or fame. Poetry, to be 
real, is the overflow of life, not its mean quantity. True Poets only write 
because they must; as Jenny Lind’s bird in her beautiful song, that cries, 
“T must, I must be singing.” Only to think of Homer or Dante going 
about with “Please sir, buy my poem, that my wife and my children may 
have bread!” I often think with pleasure of an anecdote of Uhland, the 
great German Poet. When a friend visited him, at a time when he had 
published nothing for many months, and asked him, ‘* Have you anything 
in hand now, any great poetical effort not yet finished, that you continue 
so long withdrawn from the public eye?” he answered, “ No, I have not 
Selt the necessity of writing lately.” A true Poet must be silent when he 
does not feel the necessity of writing. But to write because you have no 
other means of support, because you cannot live without it, this is to de- 
base your faculty. Yet the world is full of appeals for patronage and em- 
ployment, which amount to just this. Now the world is not bettered by 
the book that is written for money; nor by any intellectual labor of which 
hunger is the inspiration. And all education which makes a man %eces- 
sarily alawyer, a physician, a clergyman or an author, is degrading \ lit- 
erature and intellect. The writer ought to be always the perfected worker. 
The curse of our time, as I suppose of all times, is inordinate self-seeking. 
We acquire that we may serve, not maukind, but ourselves. We seek not 
to keep step in the even march of life, but to steal a ride on the baggage 
wagon. The spirit of the Nzw acE on which we are entering is differents 
it speaks only of, and seeks for, the equal rights of all. It says to the Leg- 
islature, Punish, punish crime; but only as the Guardian of Justice and 
the Protector of the Commonwealth. for the prevention of future crime, 
and, if it may be, the reformation ot the offender. It says to the Thinker, 
Hate, but be careful to hate only that which is hateful, which opposes and 
impedes human good. And it cries, as it hails the rising generation, 
Youth, study! Study with all your energies, but study only that you may 
be a more effective worker! It says to men everywhere, Work, that you 
may be more unselfish and effective students. And to all, Live, with all 
your powers and all your life, that the haughty may be abased, the hum- 
ble exalted, and God glorified. 
I feel that I have reached the limits of my voice and of your patience. 
I have thrown ont these thoughts, thus imperfectly, hoping that they may 
reach your minds and dwell in them, and become your thoughts; and 
thus, so far as they are just and right, influence your lives. You know 
our thoughts are always, if allowed to develop themselves rightly, better 
than our lives. What then? Shall our thoughts be brought down to the 
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lower level of our lives, or shall the latter be exalted? Let us strive to 
make Education the seed of good thoughts; a sure and faithful teacher 
that soul is more and better than body. Let it train the young so to use 
every power that man may be ennobled, and life may be higher and holier’ 
—Record of the Times. 


For the Journal of Education. 


ON CHOOSING SUBJEOTS FOR COMPOSITION. 


TO THE BOYS AND GIRLS IN OUR SCHOOLS, 


Many are the things upon which scholars rack their brains. There is 
the puzzling proposition in Arithmetic, the more puzzling sentence in 
Grammar, and the hard spelling lesson, which, in common with other 
pressing affairs, demand attention. 

Among these various things that claim the notice of Scholars, the 
choosing of a subject on which to express their thoughts, stands out pre- 
eminent, to some, in the catalogue of their difficulties and vexations. 
Some say that it is easy enough to chose a subject, but harder to write on 
it. “Aye! there’s the rub,” to choose a subject suited to one’s capacity, 
When a scholar who is beginning to study composition, is thinking of 
something on which to write, he generally runs his mind over a plentitude 
of abtruse subjects, such as ‘ Wisdom, Happiness, Truth, Twilight, Sunshine 
and Shadows,” upon which he can ne more express his thonghts, than cana 
“bevy of blackbirds,” or any other of the lower animals. A good illus- 
tration of the above assertion is found in an anecdote which a celebrated 
authoress, Mrs, Sherwood, relates of herself. It is as follows: It was 
the custom of her father, every Saturday morning, to give her a subject 
on which to write. So one Saturday morning, as usual, she went to her 
father’s study and said, ‘‘ Papa, please for the subject of my theme, to- 
day %” 

“Hoe age,” he replied, still writing on. ‘ What? Papa,” she said. 
“Hoc age,” child, he answered, “ Hoc age. Go and do your best with it 
but don’t disturb me.” As she went down stuirs, she repeated to herself, 
“Hoc age, Hoc age. It’s Latin, I know. ‘Hoc’ means ‘this,’ and is 
neuter, so the word ‘thing’ is understood, and ‘age’ means ‘do;’ so it 
all means ‘do this thing.’” She sat down, with pen, ink and paper, and 
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wrote in a fair hand at the top, * Hoc age,” and the translation neatly un- 
der it. Then she looked out of the window and up at the ceiling, and 
actually made out a sentence to this effect; ‘‘that 1t was our duty, in 
every circumstance in life, to attend to this admonition,” and further than 
that she could not get, for the question presented itself, to wit, what ad- 
monition? And when her father called her to her dinner, she had pro- 
ceeded no farther than the full, round stop, after the word admonition. 
So poorly an excellent authoress succeded with an abstract subject and so 
will all beginners succeed, who choose such subjects. No one, not even 
the best author, can write on a subject of which he knows nothing. The 
first compositions which a beginner writes must, of necessity, be on com- 
mon things about which he hears in every-day talk. They may be divid- 
ed into three classes ; First, subjects on which he talks with his compan- 
ions; Second, subjects on which he hears his elders talk, telling what 
he has learned about them; Third, descriptions of the studies or plays in 
which he engages. When engaged in writing, the best way to draw out 
all one knows about a subject, is to question himself concerning it. But, 
let him remember that he mast 4now something of a subject before he can 
write on it, which is in accordance with the old sayiug, ‘‘ where there is 
no water in the well, you may pump forever without effect.” 
Rarpo RaMBieER. 





For the Journal of Education. 


A STORY FOR THE YOUNG FOLKS. 


DISADVANTAGES OF IGNORANOE, 


“Who is your committee, sir?’ 

“ Captain Bill Bunkers.” 

“TIshe a man capable of ascertaining for himself the qualifications of a 
teacher ?” 

“Oh yes! at least I had as lief have Bill Bunker’s judgment of a man 
who applied for the school, as any other in the district; and yet he is the 
only man in the whole district, I believe, but what can read and write.” 

“Your school committee not able to read and write? 

“ Not a word, and still he does more business than any man in this 
neighborhood. Why, you see he keeps a sort of store, sells to A., B., and 
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C., and charges in a book after a fashion of his own; and I would as soon 
trust his book-keeping as any body’s; though, to be sure, he has got into 
a jumble, I hear, about some charges toa neighbor at the other end of the 
town, and they are having a court about it, to-day, at Bunker’s store, I 
understand. 

Reader, allow me to usher you at once into Captain Bill Bunker’s store. 
The only chair and table in the room were occupied by the Justice, the 
rest of the company sat around on what they could find. On the left of 
the Justice sat the defendant, whose composed looks and occasional know- 


ing smile seemed to indicate confidence in the strength of his defence, and © 


the possession of some secret advantage. 

On the other hand sat Bunker, the plaintiff. He was a remarkably 
stout, hardy looking man, and although his features were extremely rough 
and swarthy, yet he had an open, honest and very intelligent face. The 
parties were now called and sworn, when Bunker, unlike a lawyer, pro- 
ceeded at once to the merits of his case. He produced and spread open 
his account book, aud then went on to show his manner of charging, 
which was wholly by pictures, drawing his debtor at the top of the page 
with some particulars of his person or calling. In the present case, the 
debtor, who was a cooper, was designated by the rude picture of a man in 
the act of hoopivg a barrel, and the article charged, there being but one 
item, was represented by a shaded circular figure, which the plaintiff said 
was intended for a cheese that had been sold the defendant some years be- 
fore. 

“ Now, Mr. Justice, said Bunker, now, the article here charged, the man 
had. I will and do swear to it; for here it isin black and white. And 
I having demanded my pay, and he having not only refused it, but denied 
ever buying the article in question, I have brought this suit to secure my 
just due. And now I wish to see if he will get up here in court and deny 
the charge under oath. If he will, let him, but the Lord have mercy on 
his soul!” 

“ Well, sir,” replied the defendant promptly, “I here under oat swear, 
that I never bought or had a cheese of you in my lite.” 

“Under the oath of God you declare it, do you?” sharply asked Bunker. 

“*T do, sir,” firmly answered the other. 

“Well, well! I would not have believed a man in all the town would 
have dared to do that.” 

Here the Justice interfered, declaring the plaintiff's account book enti- 
tled to credit, unless the defendant could produce rebutting testimony. 

Whereupon, two of defendant’s neighbors testified that he had not only 
made a sufficient supply of cheese for his family, but during the year of 
the alleged purchase, actually sold a considerable quantity of the article. 
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This evidence, seemed to settle the question in the mind of the Justice, 
and he now soon announced that he felt bound to give judgment in favor 
of defendant for his costs. 

“ Judged and sworn out of the whole of it,as I amasinner! Yes, 
fairly sworn out of it, and saddled with a bill of coststoboot! But I can 
pay it, so reckon it up Mr. Justice, and we will have it all squared on the 
spot, And, on the whole, I am not sure but a dollar or two is well spent 
in finding out a fellow to be a scoundrel who has been passing himself off 
for an honest man.” 

“Now, Bill Bunker,” said the defendant, “you have flung out a good 
deal of stuff here, and I have bore it all withont getting riled a hair, but 
now it’s all fixed and settled, I am going just to convince you that Iam 
not quite the one as has sworn to a perjury in this ere business,” 

“ Well we will see,” rejoined, Bunker. 

“Yes we will see,” replied the defendant resolutely, ‘* we will see if we 
can’t make you eat your own words. But I want first to tell you where 
you missed it. When you dunned me, Bunker, for the pay for a cheese, 
and I said I never had one of you, you went off a little too quick; you 
called me a liar before giving me a chance to say anothcr word. I then 
thought I would let you take your own course till you took that name 
back. If you had held on a minute, without breaking out so upon me, 
I should have told you all how it was, and you would have got your pay 
on the spot; but— 

“Pay!” fiercely interrupted Bunker, “then you admit you had the 
cheese, do you?” 

No sir, I admit no sich thing,” quickly rejoined the former, “ for I still 
say I never had a cheese of you in the world, but I did have a small grind- 
stone of you at the time and at just the price you have charged for your 
supposed cheese, and here is your money sir. Now Bunke: what do 
you say to that?” 

“ Grindstone—cheese—cheese—grindstone, I must think this matter 
over again. Grindstone—cheese—cheese—grindstone. Ab, I have it; 
but may God forgive me for what I have done. It was a grindstone, but 
I forgot to make a hole in the middle for the crank !” 

This upshot of the law suit was satisfactory to all concerned, and the 
neighborhood had something to talk about for the rest of the season. 





Sorrow.—Sorrow is the night of the mind. What would be a day 
without its night? The day reveals one sun only; and night brings to 
light the whole of the universe. [he analogy is complete. Sorrow is 
the firmament of thought and the school of intelligence. 
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WHAT IS TRUE EDUCATION? 


Hugh Miller, the well known geologist, who died lately in Scotland, was 
@ prominent instance of what true education does for aman. We say 
true education, because though he had never studied in a college, Hugh 
Miller was educated in the highest sense of the term. In other words, 
not only was his mind thoroughly disciplined, but whatever he learned at 
all he completetely assimilated, so that it became his own. His career 
shows what energy, perseverence and industry can do for a man born 
under the most unfavorable circumstances; for though originally but a 
poor lad, though only a journeyman stone mason till after his majority, he 
rose to be one of the most prominent men of Great Britain—a writer of 
acknowledged ability, and the leading editor of a principal party in Scot- 
land. In his ‘‘ Autobiography,” published a few years since, he has left a 
narrative of his boyhood, which is worth almost its weight in gold to 
young men about beginning in life. Had he written nothing else, he 
would have left in that work an invaluatle legacy to hin race. 

For, nowhere, not even iu the autobiography of Fravklin, s the great 
truth so forcibly illustrated that all men who have become eminent, owe 
their success less to schoolmasters than to themselves, _It is self-discipline, 
after all, that wins the battle. There were thousands of youth, cotempo- 
rary with the boy, Hugh Miller, enjoying every advantage of education, 
and many of them possessed of no inconsiderable ability, who never figure 
in after life, while the poor lad, whose principal teacher was nature, who 
possessed no book but a Bible, and who consumed some of his best years 
in cutting stone, rose to become famous in letters and science. This dis- 
tinction he achieved by omitting no opportunity of acquiring knowledge. 
It was while quarrying stone in a wild district, for example, that he made 
the world-renowned geological discovery which upset the brilliant but 
delusive theories of the famous “ Vestiges of Creation,” and achieved his 
reputation. His fellow-workmen enjoyed the same opportunity of win- 
ning this grest distinction, but they let the fossil fish, which settled the 
problem, pass uunoticed; and so they died, or will die, unknown stone- 
masons, laboring at half a dollar a day, while the decease of their com- 
panion fills two continents with grief. 

Another thing is proved by the career of Hugh Miller. It is that is bet- 
ter to master a few books, than to read carelessly a dozen libraries or more. 
To be plain, study is valuable not merely for the facts it gives a man, but 
for the habit of thinking it imparts. He who voraciously swallows vol- 
umes upon volumes never gives himself time to digest his intellectual food. 
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He becomes, consequently, a mere smatterer. He understands no princi- 
ples. Learned as he thinks himself, he is without knowledge. He is 
really worse educated than the man who has read but few books, provided 
those books were good ones, and have been thoroughly assimilated. Hugh 
Miller never left a book till he had made it completely his own. What 
Hugh Miller did, every nan who weuld become great in literature has bat 
to do, whether born poor, like Miller, or bred up with every advantage of 
schools and colleges. Men who wish to be really educated must study for 
themselves. The hill of knowledge cannot be climbed by deputy. Hence 
the difference in securing an education between the rich man’s son and the 
poor man’s, is less than is generally supposed. In truth, the self-reliance 
which limited circumstances give toa Jad, may almost be considered to 
balance the advantages which fortune bestows. It isa striking fact in 
confirmation of this, that most of our great men have been poor. Young 
men should think of this—New York Teacher. 


From the Connecticut Common School Journal, 
GOOD HITS WELL GIVEN. 


ough the following seems to be a familiar epistle from friend to friend, we are sure it 
‘cos Liteaah, Wat. anststuetin: @ swan, pose tarvianeain We begn to bene septs oo> 
often from “ Eusta.”"—Zd. oo ; ” ” 
Easy Cuatr, Sept. 

Betovep A.:—Again I am seated, pen in hand, for another of those off- 
hand epistles which your successful importunity made me pledge. 

Yet do not attempt to draw me into a promise of a weekly note, for 
you must not forget that both of us have weekly duties which these 
pastime missiles must not interrupt. Though instruction shall always be 
my aim, yet you will remember that entertainment was my first desire. 
I am to find in these occasional missives, the relaxation which severer 
duties necessitate, and they intend only, as a cheerful face, to light up that 
else over serious and thoughtful study of my very dear young friend. 

The agreeable, ratber than the useful, and possibly with as much phi- 
losophy, the useful, because the agreeable must constitute our staple, and 
whenever the pleasure to you falls short of the profit, it will be equally 
useful to me, and acceptable to you, to come to a full stop. 

But to our theme. You will readily recall that criticism in the noble 
Epistle to the Pisos. ‘“ Prorzssus Granpia Torget,” from the playful 
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half-hour which we, one evening last wiuter, spent over its many illustra- 
tions. 

With a new distinctness, has the principle been again and again exhibited 
even in this little city of ours since that time; and I am quite certain 
these exhibitions may entertain without fatiguing you. 

How true is it that he who is ever with a great promise on his tongue, 
has small performance in his hand. 

And should it not be so? does not the emptiest barrel ever give the 
fallest sound; and is not the noisest, most likely to be the shallowest and 
most compressed stream ? 


Just about the time you left us, our bell summoned me from my study. 
A stranger with a French name, preceeded by that abused title, “ Profes- 
sor,” which almost any beardless under-graduate of this day can sport, was 
already to receive me. With a most comme-ilfaut “ bon jour, monsieur,” 
he made me, even in my own little parlor, quite at home; and proceded, 
in right French style, to recommend himself as a teacher of the French 
language, on a new, and, indeed, the only philosophical plan. He had 
long—the nineteen summers’ youth—been tired of the old way of teach- 
ing; and after much pains-taking had matured a better, a most beautiful 
plan, of unfolding the true idea of the language, and so of introducing the 
pupil, immediately, to all its peculiarities. On his plan the old difficulties 
of pronunciation, the difficulties of idioms, the difficulties of the conjuga- 
tions, and, indeed, nearly all the difficulties pertaining to the old ways of 
murdering , instead of learning the French, were, confessedly, removed. 
Many old teachers had assured him so. 


In his new mode of teaching he would confidently engage in four les~ 
sons, of an hour each, to impart more knowledge of the language toa 
beginner of ordinary quickness, than he could learn in six months by the 
old methods. Indeed, his pupil would only need his presence for a single 
course of four lessons, since in that time he would be enabled to perfect 
himself in the use of this indispensable language. Thus rattled on my 
young stranger friend. Beautiful Professor! “ professus grandia,” I could 
but inwardly articulate. 

After a very brief discussion, in which our youthful professor succeded 
only in proving that two entire years of residence in our country—two 
years of reading and speaking our language, had not yet sufficed to give 
him an intelligible use of its pronunciation or structure, he, less profes- 
singly than when he entered, made his exit. 

Scrarcely had our French stranger left the place, when one morning in 
our news office, my eye fell upon a small pamphlet, on whose clean, bright 
yellow cover was this “professus grandia” title, “French in six easy 
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lessons.” Admirable, beautiful? for one ninepence and “six easy les- 
sons,” any one could now make himself master of the French! 

Side by side with this marvel in lierature, was yet another, in all save 
one word in its title, equal to it, “Spanish in six easy lessons.” Nota 
month passed, before, in the same style of type and cover, you could have 
bought for twenty-five cents and twelve easy lessons, all the sweet eupho- 
ny of the Italian, and all the solid learning of the German tongues. And 
so, I suppose, it is going on until every language, ancient and modern, 
will be served up to us in a very nice little book, with a very pretty yel- 
low cover, for the very convenient little sum of twelve and a half cents 

And do but see, my dear A., what dunces we who begin to be gray 
with hard study, have all along been. How many weeks and months 
the most facile of us have been in getting a mere nimepence worth of 
learning out of a mere baby-book. Be assured, we live in an age which 
promises better things, No Leibnitz, henceforth will vex his ponder- 
ous brains over “universal characters,” for a vehicle of lingual lore. A 
little yellow book and twelve and a half cents wlll do all that work 
better. 


But will not, after all, this great promise sadly fail in the performance? 
I have not yet heard of an accomplished French scholar graduated by the 
four-hour teacher. I have met and conversed with several, whom the 
six easy lessons and ninepence had not made at all familiar with Italian, 
or Spanish, or French. 


But I must add another illustration of my too fruitful theme. Scarcely 
had our Frenchman gone off, with his wonderful secret still in his own 
head, before an agreeable gentleman from a neighboring city called to ex- 
hibit some specimens of his drawing talents. Away for a few days from 
his arduous professional duties at home, he would like to make known to 
me his new and most expeditious mode of drawing. If he could geta 
small class, and it would be all the better if they had never used the pen- 
cil, since all other modes of manipulating were erroneous and fruitful only 
of mischief, he would promise, in a course of twelve lessons, intwo weeks, 
to make them masters of his peculiar style. Without further inclination 
and with no additional cost, save the expense of his series of Text-books 
which developed the idea of his style, they could thenceforward perfect 
themselves. And what was of still higher consequence, every member of 
the class would secure a most desirable style of penmanship from the les- 
sons. 

Here, then, was a rare chance. Every gentleman and lady in the city 
could, in two weeks, become a master of the pen, and, in promise, of the 
pencil too. One hour a day for two weeks anv two paltry dollars, would 
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enable any boy or girl of ordinary talents to put Massey and Tomkins 
and even Peter Bayles himself to the blush. Hogarth and whatever other 
master the past had produced, would henceforth have to yield their faded, 
because false, palms. 

Well, we tried our new and well commended teacher. Dozens of our 
best and most skillful handlers of the pen ard pencil, as well as many never 
yet hurt by the trial, gathered about him. With great zeal, nay, with an 
almost boundless enthusiasm, they, in season and out, plied their pencils 
in hiscanuse. They had large faith. They worked with good heart. They 
laid hold on the grand promise. They were satisfied, and so was he. Six 
hours, the first, had inspired them with immeasurable hopes, 

Two weeks wore away. A flagging we had noticed during the second. 
On Saturday afternoon, the second and last of the course, when they had 
paid the two dollars, each of the forty-five pupils, had also learned what 
their teacher now knew, as well, that the errors and false habits of years 
do not give way to the most determined efforts of as many hours, and that 
no untrained child is wrought into a skilful worker by any training which 
can be achieved in twelve hours, 

And what was most provoking of all, we found to be the utter igno- 
rance of his art, of the really showy and certainly “ taking” teacher him- 
self. Excepting a half a dozen flourishes which, by dint of repetitions 
numberless, he had mastered with the pen, and a few small pieces, which 
with the aid of a foreign pencil had been sketched, the sorry professor had 
no witness whatever to talent or to attainment. An original landscape of 
your own fair lawns executed by his pencil without the touches of another’s 
hand, would require labeling even for your own eye which knows them 
so well. 

But I must leave midway in my theme, these illustrations. Others, 
many and varied, crowd upon my notice, a few of which, with such spon- 
taneous fancies as they may suggest, may make the staple of another at- 
tempt. Meanwhile, is it not supremely mean to promise so much, and 
after all our trial, to do so little. 

For a while, beloved, adieu. 


Evsta. 


Goop Booxs.—La Bruyere says: “ When a person of feeling and refine- 
ment reads a book, and it excites in him elevated thoughts, he may be 
sure the work is good, and he needs no other mode of proving it.” 
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From the R. I. Schoolmaster. 


NOTES OF A LESSON IN NATURAL HISTORY. 


os 


CHILDREN BETWEEN THE AGES OF 7 AND 9. 


As I was passing down a lane not far from this school, the other day, I 
saw something lying in the road that I first thought wasadog. Well I 
walked towards this thing that was lying in the road, and when I came 
near it, it got up and walked towards me, and then I saw that it had 
horns, and then Iknew that it was not a dog, for dogs do not have horns, 
So I looked at it, and saw that it was not quite so big as a sheep, that it 
had two horns curling backwards, and underreath its chin there was some 
hair like a beard; and then I said “this is a goat.” 

If the children do not give it now, I should refer to some more charac- 
teristics: its fearlessness, liveliness, etc., 

Where shall we find the goat? Jn the lane. 

Yes! but all goats do not live in the lanes. 

Then where shall we find them? NV? Ans. 

If we go into the green fields, what animals do we find most of? Sheep. 
Now what do we get from sheep? Meat. Yes! and we get meat also 
from the goat. 

Why, then, do we see so many sheep and so few goats? No Ans. 

If I were to put some bread and potatoes before you when you were 
hungry, which would you take for food? Bread. Why would you take 
this? Because it.is better food. Yes! and when we go into fields where 
food is grown for us, we find most of them corn fields. Yes! there are 
more corn fields than potato fields. Why? Because the corn provides 
us with food. And just now we said, with us there are more sheep than 
goats; can any boy find the reason. Because the sheep provides us with 
better food. 

Then where may we look for the goat? 

Where there are not many sheep. 

Where shall that be ? 


What kind of food does the sheep like? Nice grass. 

Yes! and to benice grass there must be good ground. 

Now what kind of ground is not good for grass to grow in? Stony. 

Yes! and when this stony ground goes high up almost to the clouds, we 
call it—a mountain, 
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Then it is on—mountains that we shall find—the goat. 

Now we will forget that we are here at school, and go to one of these 
mountains. 

You see it rises gently at first, and we can go up it easily, but soon it 
gets steeper, and steeper, and we have to use strong sticks to help us up, 
and then we look down and see the people below walking about like little 
dots, and then we look up and see what great height this mountain is, and 
then a long way up we see something jumping about from rock t 0 rock, 
running about without the aid of any—sticks, and yet it goes a great deal 
faster up there than you or I could do, even on level ground; and look! 
see that one, it is on a ledge no wider than my hand. I should think it 
would fall over. ' 

If you or I were placed there, we should fall over and be dashed to 
pieces. But still it keeps on, and see that jumpit just now made about 
the height of this room. How is this? It can do all this while we 
are obliged to go very slowly, and use large —sticks to keep us from—fall- 
ing. 

To illustrate this I should take a penny and show that if the edge be 
notched, it will stick even to the wall. Then draw attention to the goat’s 
hoofs; they are notched, so that it can lay hold of the gronnd with great 
firmness, and yet never fall. 

Draw attention to the fact that if placed on smooth ice he instantly 
falls, but if the slightest roughness occurs, he bounds along with great 
speed. 

We will now follow the goat home. He has been—jumping about, snap- 
ping up the little grass he finds, and now he goes—home, and we see him 
lay himself down and begin chewing, and yet we don’t see any food near 
him. Where does he get it from? When he was on the mountain he was 
so quick that he didn’t stop—to chew it, but swallowed it as—he picked 
it. Rather strange, If you swallowed a tart when you are at school, 
could you, when you got home, call it back and chew it? Then how can 
the goat? No answer. 

If you are going along the fields on a very hot day, and you have an 
orange in your hand; when you are hot and tired you feel as if you would 
—like to eat the orange, But then supposing you have a long journey 
to go, you say “I shall be tired—again by and by, and then I should like 
another orange.” But then you have not got another orange, so you say 
“T will keep part of this.” Then you only eat part of this—orange, and 
put the other part—in your pocket. So does the goat. But where is his 
pocket ? It is not—outside, then it must be—inside, and here he puts all 
the food he gets on the mountains and when he takes it out and eats it 
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this is called—chewing the cud; other animals chew the cud—cows, 
sheep, etc. Look at the feet of these. What do we notice about them? 
That they are—eloven ; that is—in two pieces, Then when you see an 
animal’s foot in two pieces, you may be sure that—d¢ chews the cud. 

Refer to the places where it is found. What do we say was not found 
there? The sheep. And instead of the sheep we have the—goat. Then 
the goat supplies the place of the—sheep. 

It also gives us milk and thus supplies the place of the—eow., 

Its skin is made into a thin kind of leather, called after the young—zid; 
but it provides also nice warm beds for those men who look after them. 

RecapituLaTion.—Where do we find the goat? Jn mountainous dis- 
triets. What does his food consist of? Grass, How is it he can etimb so 
well after the grass? Because his hoofs are notched. What does it do 
when it gets home? Chews the eud. What is the mark of all animals 
that do this? The cloven foot. What does it provide the people that take 
care of it with? ik. Some use it after it is killed? Food and leather, 





STORIES FOR THE YOUTH. 


ee 


PEACE-MAKING JOHN, 


Nearly sixty years ago a little boy lived at the west end of London 
whose name was John F-——. 

A merry little fellow he was, and a great favorite with his brothers and 
sisters, and with their large circle of playfellows, as well he might be, on 
account of the extraordinary sweetness of his disposition. His temper 
was so-gentle and obliging, that he was never known to do or say an un- 
kind thing to any one. As to quarreling with him, it was impossible; 
neither could he bear to see others quarrel: and it was from the pains he 
took to prevent disputes that he gained the title of “ Peace-making John.” 
Whenever any of his companions were disposed to fall ont, John would 
at once mediate between them, taking a hand, perhaps, of each, and say- 
ing: “Come now, don’t quarrel; its such a pity! you must/nt quarrel. 
Now do make it up! do shake hands! it’sso much better,” é&c. He would 
not desist from his affectionate entreaties till he had gained his point; and 
as soon as he saw thera friends again, he would pat them on the shoulder, 
his eyes beaming with joy, exclaiming: there, now: there’s a good boy, 
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there’s a good girl!” So the little ones soon got to know that they must 
agree with each other when Joha was of the party. And sometimes one 
or another of them would go home and say: “Oh! there was just going 
to be a quarrel, but peace-making John F—— was there, and he soon put 
a stop to it.” His character stood so high in other respects, that one of 
the little girls was accustomed to describe any good boy she happened to 
know by comparing him with Johnny. ‘ Oh!” she would say, “he’s a 
very nice boy; he’s almost as good as John F——.” 

But years soon rolled away, and that joyous group was scattered, and 
the boys and girls who composed it grew up te be men and women; the 
sweetest girl among them became the wife of the happy John. The same 
gentleness which obtained for him that beautiful surname in his childhood, 
has distinguished him through life. He has always been as anxious to do 
good and prevent evil, as he was in his boyish days. He will not pass by 
a snail or a worm that may be in danger, without removing it to a place 
of safety; or even a piece of orange~peel without pushing it out of the 
way. And although he is no longer known by the appellation which his 
little friends gave him, it continues as appropriate as ever. It grieves 
him exceedingly to hear of suffering of any kind, but especially of that 
suffering which men bring upon themselves by war. He is often heard to 
remark, “That if all mankind were like him, there would be no wars, no 
fightings, no divisions: I’m a man of peace, and I wonld have them all 
livein love and harmony.” You cannot wonder, dear children, that John 
is much beloved by all who know him; and, what is far better, that he 
experiences the fulfillment of that Divine promise: “ Blessed are the 
peace-makers, for they shall be called the children of God.” 

And new I want every boy and girl who may read this, to try and imi- 
tate John. Let each jittle reader be the peacemaker in his own family, 
and let all try and avoid disputes at school. I need not tell you that this 
would make you all much happier, and would spare you many an uncom- 
fortable sensation of regret. For, as John every now and then quietly 


observes, when he sees those around him appear irritated : 
“Can warmth intemperate leave behind 
A virtuous feeling ?—No!” 


—Burritt’s Leaflets. 


Epvoation oF Cnttpren.—If we complain that with our best endeavors, 
our efforts for the education of our children fail in many ways, and that 
our most beautiful hopes disappoint us ; if the youth complains that he en- 
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joys so little of the most beautiful time of life, and that he ever feels bur- 
dened by hard fetters; if we complain that the child hastens to become a 
boy, and the boy a man; that in this haste many a beautiful soul over- 
tasks itself, and so society receives only indifferent, useless and exhausted 
laborers; these are the fruits of a vain anxiety for the future. Let us 
not anticipate the order of nature. Let us understand that we can work 
best for the future by doing each day, at each period, that which, without 
regard to a later time, is the best and most beneficial. If we think less of 
what our children, as boys and men, are to become, than what, as children, 
they should be, if we only seek for them, and to develop in them, that 
which will make their childish life beautiful, and,in its way, perfect; if, 
with our love, we accompany rather than force the development of human 
nature, then the instructions we impart to our children, the wise guid- 
ance we are able to give them, will procure for them the best places in life, 
and, without our care, will provide best for the future.—Schleiermacher. 
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For the Journal of Education. 
ANOTHER LETTER TO LITTLE FOLKS. 


My Dear Youne Frizxps:—I suppose you go to school every day. 
When you go into the school house to-morrow morning, please go very 
still and listen as you go. If you will pay close attention you may hear 
words like these coming from the floor, “‘ Remember the scraper and the 
mat my little friend.” ‘Do not soil me with your muddy shoes, nor in- 
sult me by spitting in my face.” As yoa go to your seat it will say very 
pleasantly, “Sit still and I will hold you.” Your desk too may be heard 
saying, ‘‘ Don’t lean your sleepy head on me,” ‘‘ Be careful not to cut or 
scratch my face,” “ Keep me ever smooth and clean, and I'll show you at 
all times your happy face.” ‘Do not cram me with your books but feed 
me slowly and carefully, that my food may be properly digested, and then 
I shall always be pleasant to you.” 

The stoves will give you a warm welcome—* Come little folks, but do 
not crowd each other. We love those who have warm hearts and are 
kind to each other.” The ealls will beg you not to allow their ears to be 
shocked with profanity and obscenity, but will gladly echo words of kind- 
ness and love. The Windows call to you “Do not break our hearts by 
rude assaults, but keep us ever whole and clean, and we will lighten you 
in your pathway up the Hill of science.” If you are at school in good 
season, the door will sing you a sweet song when it opens, but if you are 
late without a good excuse, it will creak on its hinges and cry out “ Woe 
to the lazy.” Good bye till January. Pratrevitte, December, 1857. 
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CHILDISH WISDOM. 


BY JAS. W. WARD. 
“The earth hath He given to the children of men.” 


*Twas the hour of prayer, and the farmer stood, 

With a thankful heart, and a lowly mind, 
And prayed to the Author of every good, 

That the father of all would be very kind, 
And bless his creatures with raiment and food; 
That the blessing each day might be renewed, 
That every want might find relief, 

And plenty for hunger, joy for grief, 
Be measured out, by the merciful One, 
To all who suffered beneath the sun. 


The prayer concluded, the godly man 
Went forth in peace to inspect his farm ; 
And by his side delighted ran, 
Glowing with every healthful charm, 
His little son a sprightly boy, 
Whose home was love, and whose life was joy ; 
And they rambled over the golden fields, 
And the father said, “‘ The harvest yields 
A plentiful crop, my son, this year, 
My barns are too small for the grain, I fear.” 


And they wandered on through row upon row 
Of plumy leaves, and at length the child, 
With earnest look, and a rosy glow 
On his shining cheek, looked up and smiled, 
And said. “ My father, do you not pray 
For the poor and needy, day by day, 
That God, the good, would the hungry feed ?” 
4¢T do, my son.” “ Well, I think, as you plead” — 
His eye waxed bright, for his soul shone through it— 
That God, if he had your wheat, would do it.” 








a 
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Gditorial Aepariment. 





Our readers will perceive that this No. of the Journal is issued at Madison, in- 
stead of Racine, the former place of publication. This change is made after due 
consideration, for satisfactory reasons, and it is believed will promote the best in- 
terests of the Journal, and of the cause which it advoeates. 

Arrangements have been made which will ensure the early and regular publi- 
cation of future numbers, and enable the resident editor to devote more time to 
the visiting of different localities and the collection of items interesting to our 
readers. We again urge Superintendents, teachers, and others to forward us short 
articles giving the condition and prospects of the schools in their vicinity, and 
any other items relating to education. Correspondents will in future direct their 
favors ‘‘ Journal of Education, Madison.” 





[The following extract from a business letter gives evidence of progress, and proves that an 
intelligent, earnest Superintendent, whose heart is in his work, will not always be troubled with 
dull, ineficient teachers.] 


* * * * * * * * * 

I cannot refrain from offering a remark in regard to the candidates who have 
presented themselves for certificates to teach the ensuing winter in this town. 
Without a single exception, all who have presented themselves thus far, have not 
only sustained a rigid examination, but, have acquitted themselves with honor, 
and I doubt not will reflect credit on their profession. Under such circumstances, 
it cannot be deemed otherwise than a pleasure, to examine a candidate and grant 
a certificate. 

Every teacher must have experienced a pleasurable sensation in listening to a 
thorough and well-committed recitation, and a disagreeable feeling in attempting 
to listen to the reverse—similar is the case of the examiner. Scholars who are 
confident that they are thoroughly prepared with their lessons need never fear to 
present themselves for recitation—those who are indifferently prepared, should 


present themselves with fear and trembling. ‘ 





(The following extract is taken from a business letter received from E. R. Chase, 
Town Sup’t. of Schools for the town of Wausau, Marathon Co. :) 

Educational matters are not in as flourishing a condition in Marathon county 
as we could wish, but we are improving, gaining ground, and hope ere long to be 
able to report a more favorable state of things than we now can. 








aS. a aw. 
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The population of Wausau, the County Seat is about 800. It is new, and has 
grown to its present size ina short space of time. This is characteristic of western 
villages generally, presenting the appearance of fast growing uncouth youth having 
the altitude of a man without proper proportions. But to return. The district 
comprising the village of Wausau, at its annual meeting resolved upon building a 
school house, which they have been destitute of, having been compelled to resort 
to private houses, public offices, and other places, wherever room cculd be obtained 
for school purposes for a term of three months. <A tax was voted of $2000 to 
build a house, and $100 for contingent expenses. The house is contracted to be 
completed on the Ist of July next. 

The greatest trouble under which we labor is to obtain competent teachers. 
There are a sufficient number who are ready to filch from the school fund a hand- 
some sum, as a consideration for passing away a portion of their time in charge of 
the children of the district, but when they present themselves for examination they 
are found more destitute of the qualifications of a teacher, than many of the 
scholars whom they would engage to teach. 

At Mosinee the enterprising inhabitants are building a school house, and soon 
will have the machinery of education in running order. 


The Fall term of the Racine High School closed on Thursday the 24th ult. with 
appropriate and interesting exercises. The department is under the immediate 
charge of Mr. John G. Mc Mynn, assisted by Mrs. E. W. Mc Mynn and Mrs. 0. A, 
Sheldon. The public examination commenced on Monday and continued till 
Thursday noon, and was conducted in a thorough and satisfactory manner, evincing 
on the part of the pupils a complete mastery of the branches studied, and the most 
praiseworthy and successful efforts on the part of the teachers to discipline and 
develop the faculties of those intrusted to their care. 

The exercises from Monday till Thursday included examinations in intellectual 
and written Arithmetic, Orthography, Geography, Syntax, History, Science of 
Government Chemistry, Algebra, German, Latin and Greek, interspersed with 
declamations, essays, and vocal and instrumental music. 

Additional interest was given to the exercises on Thursday by the graduation of 
a class of ten young ladies and gentlemen, the first class graduated from this or 
any similar school in the State. We give the programme for Thursday in full : 


PROGRAMME RACINE HIGH SCHOOL, Thursday Dec. 24, 1857. 
ORDER OF EXERCISES. 

Morning.— 

Singing. 

Physiology. Teacher. Mrs. C. A. Sheldon. 

Music. F 

Geometry. : Mrs. E. W. McMyun. 

Singing. 

DECLAMATION, 

Lafayette, G. V. 8- Aikin. 

War, A. H. Hoy. 
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Antiquities, F. Ullmann. 
Music, 
Moral Science, Teacher. J. G. McMynn, 
Singing, 

Afternoon.— 
Singing. 
Oration—The Panic. R. A. Campbell. 
Essay—Forgiveness and Forbearance. Lucy A. Cather. 
Essay—Mental Improvement. C. A. Sinclair. 
Music. 
Oration—Love of Liberty our Safety. E. W. Schwetel. | 
Essay—As the Schools, so the Nation. Julia G. Wheldon. 
Essay—Nursery Rhymes Prophetical. E. S. Butterfield. } 
Music. 
Oration—The Reformation. H. G. Billings. 
Essay— Westward. j A, J. Russell. 
Essay—Science the Handmaid of Religion, |§ Anna Byrne. 
Music. 
Oration—Educate the People, William H. Myrick. 
Essay—More Beyond, Marion F. Clark. 
Music. 


Valedictory—Effort the Cause, Progress the Effect. 
Angelina W. Wells. 


Diplomas awarded. 
Singing. 

Mrs. Sheldon’s class in Physiology was first examined by Written questions 
which were placed in the hands of the pupils after they had taken their places on 
the rostrum, after which at the request of the Principal they were cross examined 
by Dr. Great praise is due both teacher and pupils for the proficiency 
displayed in this too-much-neglected, but highly interesting and useful department 
of knowledge. 

Mrs. McMynn’s class in Geometry sustained the best examination we have ever 
witnessed. It extended through the 3d, 4th, 5th, and 6th books of Legendre and 
was characterized by promptness and clearness of statement, simplicity and def- 
initeness of demonstration and showed a complete mastery of the principles in- 
volved and a full appreciation of the beauties of this noble science. After the de- 
monstration of the propositions assigned by the teacher, several propositions select- 
ed by Mr. Winslow, were demonstrated by the class in a superior manner without 
hesitation or mistake, 

The class in moral science showed that they had learned to think and reason for 
themselves, and they discussed the various topics assigned them in such a manner 
as proved their intimate acquaintance with the subject and interested all who 
heard them. A series of questions proposed by Rev. Mr. M. Kinney for the pur- 
pose of making a practical application of the principles of the science elicited very 
close and discriminating replies embodied in choice and concise style and diction. 

But interesting as were the morning exercises, those in the afternoon called to- 
gether the largest audience ever seen in a Racine school room, Long before the 
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time set for commencing crowds of people might be seen wending their way to the 
school house, and they continued to flow in till every aisle and corner was jammed 
full of intelligent men and women eager to see andhear. Many were obliged to 
go away being unable to effect an entrance. It was computed that there were 
between three and four hundred persons present, besides the pupils. It was im- 
possible to accommodate all, though the pupils gave up their seats, and the areas 
and aisles were filled with benches and chairs, yet so interesting were the exercises, 
so completely was the attention of all arrested and fixed by the manifestations of 
scholarship, of mental, moral and heart culture exhibited by those taking part in 
the exercises, that no one became weary or wished the proceedings to be brought 
to a close. 

The Orations and Essays were of a high order, were characterized by earnestness 
vigor and a genuine patriotism, recognizing the true nature of our institutions, 
their value, and the obligations of the citizen to cherish and maintain them, evin- 
cing a breadth and depth of thought rarely found in the efforts of those older and 
more experienced, and justifying the hopes and expectations of the friends of our 
noble system of Froe Schools. 

We give the closing portion of the valedictory : 

* * * * * ® ® * x 

Life is a series of efforts—not isolated and single, but each involved and modi- 
fied by the preceding. There are, however, points in our brief existence, when it 
seems most befitting to pause and contemplate some individual passage in the 
history of our efforts. 

To the student, the close of his school life is emphatically such a point. It 
presses itself as such, almost to the exclusion of all beyond; so new and so over- 
whelming is the thought that his advancement, hereafter, is to be the result of his 
own unassisted efforts. Hitherto he may scarcely have realized, or appreciated 
but in part, the influences to which much of his success has been attributable. 
Bnt when this point is gained, he is brought to a stand where his past and future 
face each other in striking contrast. 

To that day—to that hour, dear friends, have we come. We come, too, in the 
conciousness of a strength we have been encouraged both by precept and example 
to acquire and use. But we cannot and we would not pass this point in our expe 
rience without erecting here an altar whereon to offer no idle words or simpering 
formalities, meaningless, cold and forced. But the simple utterances that will not 
be repressed, we pray you to gather up and deposit in an “ark of Testimony ” 
for us. 

We will not disguise the honest pride we cherish in the fact that the High 
School of this city has first among the cities of this State, presented a class to re- 
ceive its highest honors, 

We should consider ourselves unworthy of our relation to the Public School if 
we failed to testify our sense of the honor its awards confer on us, all undeserving 
that we may be. 

Our thanks are due to the untiring efforts and wiso direction of the Board of 
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Education. Very dear. to us, are those who in their official reiations to the school 
have been frequently present with us and have added much to stimulate exertion, 
and encourage hope. 

It only remains to us to verify our estimation of our great privileges, by the ef- 
forts we may hereafter feel ourselves pledged to make to sustain and extend these 
genial influences over any community where our future may be cast. Thus is it 
the principal glory of the munificent provision of the State for the education of 
those to whom it trusts the keeping ofits citadel in future, that like the sun-light of 
Heaven it sheds its glorious beams on all its sons and daughters alike. 

To the stern and unflinching moral principle that has pervaded the atmosphere 
whence we have drawn our intellectual and moral strength, we owe much that 
fills our hearts with gratitude; and it is a duty to the Faculty of this Institution 
as it is a pleasure to ourselves, to state our convictions that our claim to purity in 
the moral influences surrounding us within these loved and honored walls, has been 
protected and presorved to us, not by a tyranical system of arbitrary and isolated 
edicts, but by an uncompromising warfare against evils that everywhere beset the 
students’ pathway ; and too often turnaside unwary feet. Whether a positive and ele- 
vated standard of morality, of school morality can be maintained without occasional 
misconstructions from the disaffected, the malevolent, or the designing, this en- 
lightened community, have had, and still have the means of deciding, and it may be 
safely trusted to their verdict and the revelations of the future. 

That we have been taught to respect every where and at all times the majesty 
of Truth, and to bow to its decisions, without fear or favor, furnishes the solid basis 
for the gratitude we now and ever shall cherish for our Principal. 

Nor can we suppress our warmest expressions of regard for her who, in charac- 
ter of Instructess and friend, has not only, by her uniform kindness, won to her- 
self all our hearts, but by her gentle dignity of manner has done so much to make 
our intercourse cordial without undue familiarity. May no teacher of ours, present 
or absent, have cause to feel us ungrateful or unworthy. 

Long may be preserved to this school its present Faculty, its prosperity, its dis- 
cipline, and from time to time under its auspices may there be trained and sent 
forth classes equally faithful to its interests and more worthy of its honors. 





The address to the graduating class by the Principal on presenting the diplomas, 
though brief, was a manly and forcible expression of the feelings of a christian 
gentleman and scholar, on parting from tuose whom he had been guiding in the 
paths of virtue and knowledge. 

Short and appropriate addresses were made by the Hon. C. S. Chase, President 
of the Board of Education, Rev. O. Stearns, Superintendent of Schools, and Rev: 
M. P, Kinney, Ex-Superintendent, when the audience were dismissed and retired 
—filled with grateful emotions—to their homes. 

We have been thus particular in presenting the most important features of this 
very interesting occasion, because it marks an epoch in the history of our common 
schools and shows what may be done by the united efforts of school officers and 
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teachers to give character and completeness to the instruction furnished by the 
State to the children of her people. 

Much praise is due the citizens of Racine for their liberality in building costly 
and commodious school houses and furnishing them with all the means and appli, 
ances necessary to aid the teacher in the prosecution of his work. Much is also 
due the school Board and the Superintendext for providing trained and accom- 
plished teachers to take charge of the children, and for the cordial and hearty sup- 
port which they have given them in every well directed and proper effort to im- 
prove the scholars over whom they were placed,—and finally, the teachers are 
worthy of special commendation for the faithfulness and zeal manifested by them 
in the performance of the arduous duties of their station, for their sympathy and 
co-operation with the Principal in those labors which have systematized the schools 
of Racine and given her an honorable name throughout the State. 





OUR EXCHANGES. 


Since our connection with the Journal we have not had time to properly notice 
our numerous exchanges, and now that we have sat down to attempt it, we shall 
be obliged to omit all published west of the Hudson, until next month. 

We commence with 


BARNARD’S AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
This is the best of Educational Journals, and is devoted to the elucidation of 

.the theory and practice of teaching, the development of different systems of in- 
struction, and biographies of distinguished educators. Itis a storehouseefrom 
which the teacher may draw supplies for every emergency. Edited by Hon. 
Henry Barnard, L. L. D., and published quarte ly by F. C. Brownell, Hartford, 
Conn., at $3,00 a year. 

THE Connecticut Common Scnoon JouRNAL. 

A valuable monthly, just commencing its thirteenth year, edited by Charles 
Northend, author of the ‘‘Teacher and Parent,” and published by F. C. Brownell, 
Hartford, Conn. We always find instruction in its pages, and are indebted to it for 
many valuable suggestions. Terms $1,00 a year. 

Tue Ruope Istanp ScHoon Master. 

Wm. A. Mowry editor and publisher, Providence. The scope of this Journal is 
somewhat different from that of the others mentioned, inasmuch as it does not 
treat of the technicalities of the teachers profession, nor of education as confined 
to schools, but aims by a choice combination of literary and moral excellence to 
instruct the mind and heart of its readers, and fit them for the proper performance 
of life’s duties. It is suited to every age and is a valuable and exceedingly inter- 
esting publication. 
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THE MASSACHUSETTS TEACHER. 


We are not in the regular receipt of this Journal but have seen enough of it 
to know that it is worthy of the “Old Bay State,” and will not disgrace even 
Massachusetts, famed as she is for able teachers and good schools. 


ForREsTER’S BoyS AND GIRLS MAGaAZzINe. 

Edited by Francis Forrester, Sen. Published by Binney & Rand, 36 Washing- 
ton St. Boston. $1,00 a year in advance. 

This as its name imports is a magazine for children, is well printed and beauti- 
fully illustrated, combining instruction and amusement, and characterized by a 
high moral tone. 


SARGEANT’s ScHOooL MoTHLY. 

Boston. Epes Sargeant. No. 1., Volume 1. A new enterprise, and if merit 
secures success this will certaiply attain it, comprising as it doesa choice compen- 
dium of prose and poetry, consisting of historical sketches, dialogues, pieces for 
declamation, and reading in schools, stories and anecdotes, the whole profusely 
illustrated and beautifully printed. Terms $1,00 a year. 


Tur STUDENT AND SCHOOLMATE. 

A monthly reader for schools, edited by N. A. Calkins, associate editor W. T 
Adams. New York, Calkins & Stiles. Boston, James Robinson & Co. This 
well known magazine has just commenced its fifth volume, and is steadily increas- 
ing in attractiveness. It is what it pretends to be, a reader for schools, and far 
more worthy of a place in the hands of children learning to read, than many of 
the reading books in use. It consists of “articles in the natural Sciences, History, 
Biography, Travels, Stories, Poetry, Discoveries, pieces for declamation and school 
exhibitions, dialogues, with marks for emphasis, tones, inflections and gestures, 
besides a collection of puzzles, enigmas, charades, anecdotes, &c. Terms $1,00 a 


year. 





ITEMS. 


Rev. Robert Allyn has resigned the office of school Commissioner of Rhode 
Island, and accepted the chair of ancient languages in Ohio University, 





Prof. Alpheus Crosby has accepted the appointment of Principal of the State 
Normal school, Salem, Massachusetts. 





C. E. Hovey who has conducted the Illinois Teacher with marked ability for the 
past two years, makes his parting bow as Editor, in the December number. We 
learn that the State normal school of which he is principal is in a flourishing con- 
dition. The 2d term commences on the 4th inst., at Bloomington. 





The Illinois Teacher has attained a circulation of 2000 copies. 





Geo. B. Stone retires from his position as resident editor of the Indiana School 
Journal. Its circulation is nearly as great as that of the Illinois Teacher. 








ol 
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The winter term of Lawrence University commenced on the lith ult. It isin 
a flourishing condition, and is doing a good work. 





The annual meeting of the Illinois State Teachers Association was held at De- 
catur on the 28th, 29th, 80th, and 31st of December. There was a very large at 
endance and a great deal of interest manifested. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year : 

Preiident—B. G. Roots of Tamaroa. Editor of Illinois Teacher —Newton 
Bateman, Jacksonville. State Agent—S. Wright, Franklin Grove. Recording 
Secretary.—J. F, Eberhart, of Dixon, Com. of Arrangements.—A. H. Fitch, A. 
W. Estabrook and Rev. Josiah Woods. Com. of Finance.—D.8. Wentworth, C. 
E. Hovey, and Dr. Cutchon. 





The winter term of the Palmyra Union school commenced on the 6th inst., in 
the new school house. Mr. E. B. Gray, favorably known in this State for two 
years past as the energetic and gentlemanly general agent of A. S. Barnes &. Co, 
is Principal, Miss Boss, teacher in the intermediate, and Miss Williams in the 
primary department, 

Much credit is due the citizens of Palmyra for the energy displayed in building 
a school house at a cost of nearly $4500 in these hard times. 





BOOK NOTICES. 





THE NATIONAL PRONOUNCING SPELLER. 

Tue NATIONAL First READER. 

Tue NationaL SeconD ReaDER. 

THE NATIONAL THIRD READER. 

THE NATIONAL FouRTH READER. 

By Richard G. Parker and J. Madison Watson. New York, A. §. Barnes & Co. 

A great fault of many of the reading books formerly in use, is a want of adapt- 
ation to the capacity of those for whom they are designed. 

Many of our readers can remember the time when “ Webster’s spelling book” 
and the ‘ English Reader” were the only books used in school to teach the art of 
reading, and no one needs to be told that the latter, though a choice collection of 
extracts from the English classics is entirely unfit to put into the hands of a child 
who is learning to read. The subject matter of the book is to a great extent en- 
tirely above the comprehension of a child, and requires maturity of judgement and 
a good store of general information to enable one to read it intelligently. 

Now a first principle, a rule which should always be observed is this: No child 
should be permitted to read a lesson (as a vocal exercise) which he cannot fully 
comprehend. In other words he should understand his lesson in order to read it, 
and not read it in order to understand it. 

Many of the reading books which took the place of the English reader in our 
schools are made up in a great measure of extracts from sermons, philosophical 


’ and scientific essays, parliamentary and congressional speeches, the ablest efforts 


of cultivated minds, and from the nature of the case, though models of style and 
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abounding in information, entirely unsuited to the capacities of children and unfit 
to be used to teach reading. 

In most of ourcommon schools from one eighth to one fourth of the time dee 
voted to instruction is spent in reading, and yet it is a rare thing to find an easy, 
natural, unaffected reader, whose performance gives pleasure to the hearer and 
clearly presents the idea of the writer. 

This is to be attributed partly to ignorance of the first principles of reading on 
the part of teachers, and partly to the character of the books which they have 
been obliged to use in teaching. Of late great improvements have been made in 
reading books and there are several series before the public measurably free from 
the defects which abounded in those in use in our school days, : 

The National series is worthy of a prominent place in the list of readers and will 
commend itself to all teachers who realize the value of a properly graded, well 
selected collection of lessons adapted to pupils of every degree of advancement, 
and rendered attractive by neat binding, large print, white paper and (in the first 
and second Nos.) beautiful illustrations. 

The speller is arranged both for oral spelling and for dictation or writing exer- 
cises and seems to be well adapted to aid in teaching this most important branch 
of study. 

Tue Little PILeRiM. 

Edited by Grace Greenwood, published by Leander K. Lippincott, Philadelphia 
The name of the distinguished editress is a guaranty that the “Little Pilgrim” is 
such a visitor as parents will gladly welcome to their firesides as a companion and 
friend to their children. A careful examination of its pages has convinced us that 
lhe boys and girls of Wisconsin cannot do better than to subscribe for the ‘ Little 
Pilgrim,” For terms see 4th page of cover of Dec, No. of the Journal. 


Emery’s JoURNAL of AGRICULTURE. 

Published weekly by Emery & Co., No. 204 Lake St. Chicago, Ill Vol. 1. No. 2. 
The increase of Agricultural papers in the West is an encouraging sign that there 
is felt on the part of the peopie an increased interest in the subject of which they 
treat. Still there are too many men living amongst us, farmers too, who do not 
believe that they can learn anything from an agricultural journal. To such we 
say in all kindness, you are mistaken my good friends. The fact is, no farmer can 
afford to do without an agricultural paper, it is a real necessity, if you wish to keep 
pace with your fellows in these progressive times. And it would be better for 
you to take two such papers than not totakeany. We can confidently recommend 
the “ Journal of Agriculture” to all who need such a paper. 


THe WISconsIN Farmer, for January appears with a new title page and is print, 
ed on new type, presenting a neat and clear face to its patrons on the commence- 
ment of the year. It is filled with interesting and useful matter, and is worthy 
of a place at every fireside in the State. 

Read the advertisement on the next page. 








